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Industrial Cooperatives Among China’s Refugees 


The numerous producers’ cooperatives among China's refugees have already distinguished themselves 

among the cooperative movements of the world. The results of their activities are summarized below 

in an article based largely upon material furnished by Dr. J. Henry Carpenter, executive secretary of 

the Brooklyn Church and Mission Federation and chairman of the Federal Council’s Committee on 

the Church and Cooperatives. Dr. Carpenter recently completed a 7,000-mile journey through China 
on the invitation of Dr. H. H. Kung, chairman of Chinese Industrial Cooperatives. 


The amazing industrial cooperatives in China that now 
produce 250 separate items, including clothes, sandals, 
blankets, shoes, candles, wheels, carts, umbrellas, have all 
been organized since 1937. In December, 1938, there were 
69 associations with 1,149 members. In 1942 there were 
1,590 registered associations with 22,680 members, but 
ten to twenty times that number of people are actually 
directly benefited. These cooperatives were all organized 
in crowded villages, filled with refugees who moved inland 
from the area occupied by Japan. Many of them carried 
with them such tools and machinery as they could transport 
on their own bodies, or on carts and boats. They did this 
because the Chinese do not like to destroy useful things. 
These people gathered together in dug-outs, caves and old 
temples and began to work. ‘Today there is literally a 
network of cooperative workshops scattered over Free 
China. 

In 1938 the idea of establishing numerous small co- 
operative workshops received the encouragement of Gen- 
eralissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek, Dr. H. H. 
Kung, the Minister of Finance, T. V. Soong, now the 
Foreign Minister, and Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, then the 
British Ambassador to China. The Minister of Finance 
made available a loan of $500,000, U. S. Currency. Dr. 
Kung became president of the movement which has been 
called Chinese Industrial Cooperatives. Rewi Alley, then 
serving as a factory inspector for the Shanghai Municipal 
Council, was engaged as organizer. Organizers and tech- 
nical advisers on production were sent into every region." 
Among the Chinese leaders who have been prominently 
identified with the movement are Lu Kwang Mien, director 
of the Northwest region; Chen Han Seng of the South- 
east, and William Hsu, now director of Chinese Industrial 
Cooperatives. 

Within three months there were cooperatives making 
shoes, blankets, towels, etc. The following rules were 
established: A local cooperative must have at least seven 
persons as members. Regular meetings must be held. A 


1For a concise account of the origin and development of the 
movement, see A Nation Rebuilds, New York 16, Indusco, 425 
Fourth Ave., 1943. 15 cents a copy. 


chairman must be elected from among the members. Each 
member must own at least one share of capital. No one 
member may own more than 20 per cent of the total share 
capital. As in all true cooperatives throughout the world, 
each member has only one vote. ‘The members of the 
cooperative were to decide their hours and rates of pay. 
Soon the number of applicants exceeded the resources of 
the organizers. 

One of the most important steps taken by the organi- 
zers of the industrial cooperatives was the effort to meet 
the need of blankets for soldiers in China’s armies. In 
the early days of the war with Japan large numbers of 
wounded Chinese soldiers froze to death wrapped only in 
thin cotton blankets. Yet China had wool, cotton, and 
people who could spin and weave. Largely through the 
initiative of Madame Chiang Kai-shek and Rewi Alley a 
plan was drawn up calling upon Chinese Industrial Co- 
operatives to produce 1,000,000 woolen blankets for the 
use of the army. Thousands of spinners had to be trained. 
Seven thousand five hundred new spinning wheels and 
750 special hand looms had to be constructed. Aluminum 
for the wheels came from Japanese planes that had been 
shot down. In spite of all the handicaps the first govern- 
ment order for 400,000 blankets was delivered to the army 
on schedule. By the end of 1942 nearly 3,000,000 army 
blankets had been manufactured by the cooperatives. 

As the work progressed the engineers made new inven- 
tions. Improvements were made in spinning wheels. But 
all observers say that this program could never have been 
carried out if it kad not been for the labor of tens of 
thousands of women in their homes who rallied to spin the 
yarn for the weavers. 

An important feature of the Chinese Industrial Cooper- 
atives is the provision that ten per cent of the surplus from 
operations must go into the “common good fund.” These 
funds are used to establish kindergartens, reading rooms, 
classes for adults, clinics, even a few hospitals. 

Members of different races and faiths have sponsored 
cooperatives. One group of Mohammedan leather workers 
has had to move four times a year, yet they produced 
3,600 pairs of shoes and 4,000 gun holsters within a 
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period of three months. There are reported to be “refugee 
cooperatives,” “guerilla cooperatives,” cooperatives spon- 
sored by Catholic priests, Protestant missionaries and the 
Y. W. C. A. In a Buddhist hospital the patients asked 
for funds to start a flour mill. 

Because of war conditions it is not possible to keep 
statistics up to date. It is believed that there are about 
2,000? local producing groups, many of which are not 
registered with the central organization. It has been 
necessary to reorganize many local groups. There has 
been a tendency to consolidate small groups into larger 
units. The latest figures indicate that the monthly pro- 
duction of the registered cooperatives is $1,550,000, U. S. 
Currency. The initial funds, as above noted, were fur- 
nished in the form of loans from the Minister of Finance. 
Within recent years, however, American philanthropy has 
been supplying a portion of the capital. In June, 1942, the 
share capital of 1,590 registered co-ops was $4,553,392, 
Chinese Currency, and the loans outstanding totalled $15,- 
712,857, Chinese Currency. Funds given by citizens of 
the U. S. have gone mainly through the American Com- 
mittee in Aid of Chinese Industrial Cooperatives, New 
York, which is affiliated with United China Relief. A 
total of over $1,000,000, U. S. Currency, has been trans- 
mitted to China from the United States by this Committee. 


Co-ops in Action 
Dr. Carpenter observed cooperatives intensively in the 
Northwest region. The following paragraphs of this section 
and all of the remainder of the monograph are from reports 
and comments recently made by him. 


1. Machine Shops: Here were expert engineers, refu- 
gees from the coast cities and trained in colleges, with 
years of industrial experience. Out of almost nothing they 
were making machines and tools. One shop was making 
ten charcoal burners for the Bank of Communications. 
The materials came from old automobile fenders and sides, 
from scrap pipe, from white iron castings made in their 
own moulding and smelting rooms. The power to turn 
the lathes and planers was supplied by an old Studebaker 
engine, with a charcoal burner for fuel which was made in 
their own shop. In another shop a water wheel was giving 
the power and electricity to surrounding buildings at 
night. Water wheels for mills and factories in the com- 
munity were being made, and a ten-ton casting for a new 
lathe had been poured. 

Another shop was making looms. The principal material 
was hard wood. An interned German who could speak 
neither Chinese nor English, and who was released for 
this service by the local magistrate, was busily planing 
and fashioning the wood stays and arms. The iron wheels 
could not be tooled into gear. Then old brass, which was 
available in quantity and really cheaper than iron, was 
smelted down and carefully fashioned into gears and equip- 
ment for the “iron looms.” There were also being made 
spinning wheels and machines for carding wool; a very 
good substitute was found for the usual carding material 
that was unavailable. 


2. Spinning and Weaving: There were large plants 
covering acres of ground, using as many as 300 workers 
in a factory in addition to a thousand or more women in 


2 We are dealing in this issue only with one of the newer and 
more spectacular of China’s cooperative movements. In China At 
War, New York, for August, 1943, it is reported that Free China 
now has 160,000 cooperatives of all types, with a total membership 
of 10,000,000 persons and a total capital of $140,000,000, Chinese 
Currency. 


the homes. There were also small cooperatives which were 
producing efficiently. We walked six kilos from one city 
to caves in the side of a hill where refugees were living, 
Here we inspected a cooperative started two years ago by 
eight refugees and a three thousand dollar loan. Recently 
they have been feeding 100 mouths. The co-op has a net 
worth of $229,000, Chinese Currency. The old uncouth 
caves were whitewashed, had a wood front and were very 
neat and clean. There were six buildings on the compound 
erected largely by the men themselves. All were painted 
attractively and kept in order by the constant vigilance of 
all members. The workers wore neat uniforms made from 
cloth they had woven themselves. They had a playground 
and basket ball court. Inter-group contests between the six 
cooperatives in the area were held. They had a primary 
school for their children. Thus these refugees, once 
starving and homeless, were fed and living decently and 
were producing for China’s great resistance. 

We visited an old temple. The kindly Taoist priest 
pointed out to us old engraved stones which recorded its 
restoration 800 years ago and its history as a place of 
worship a thousand years before that. There were magnifi- 
cent cedars, some 500 years or more old, towering over the 
buildings. Here at Chang-Sho-Sz (Long Life Temple) 
were 30 crippled soldiers. One had lost an arm, another 
an eye; a third was on crutches. But all were working in 
a weaving cooperative. Five other men had sufficiently 
recuperated to go back to the regular armed services. The 
whole group gave a send-off party and by unanimous vote 
presented each of the five soldiers with $2,000, Chinese 
Currency, which was their fair share of the profits. The 
chairman walked into regional headquarters one day with 
$12,000, Chinese Currency. The group had voted to pay 
back this much of their loan, “so that some other wounded 
soldier group could have the benefit of work and the joy 
of production we are experiencing.” The net worth of 
this co-op was $60,000 and they were making army cloth 
valued at $90,000 a month. 

Then we proceeded to another village. They call it 
“Garden City.” Here was a spinning and weaving cooper- 
ative made up of 47 girls. They were former war orphans 
and persons enlisted in training for the women’s army 
corps, so splendidly run under the untiring efforts of 
Madame Chiang. One of these girls at twelve had been 
found wandering half naked, diseased and bewildered, not 
knowing her name or her parents, fleeing from poverty and 
war. She was taken in, and soon lived a new life. Now, 
15 years old, her face rounded out, her eyes clear, her hair 
grown again, her mind »educated, her hands and feet 
trained, she was an expert weaver and was chosen the 
leader of her group. These girls had two meals a day. 
They studied, worked and exercised at intervals. They 
made all the cloth for the uniforms of the Paochi School 
children. To see their bright intelligent faces, their 
strength and vigor of body, their discipline and yet their 
freedom, is again to see New China in the making. 

The caves, the temples, the congested city dwelling, the 
country compound, all house these weaving, spinning and 
tailoring co-ops. Youth from 12 or 13, matrons with 
babies, old men and women up to the age of 78, are all 
striving and working to make China’s necessary consumer 
goods for both today and tomorrow. 

3. Leather and Shoe Production: Next we went to the 
Mohammedan fur, leather and shoe making co-op. Here 
were $50,000 (Chinese Currency) worth of beautiful skins. 
How carefully they were being cured and then washed and 
made velvety smooth by expert combing and rubbing! 
Coats and fur pieces were being produced, with high 
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standards of workmanship, and warm enough to keep out 
any winter blasts. 

From other less valuable skins they were tanning 
leather, brown, black, white, some soft and pliable, some 
tough and strong, for shoes, belts and saddles. “Broadwa 
shoes” were being produced, all formed and sewn by hand. 
An attractive and long wearing product, sold for $280, 
Chinese Currency, a pair. The saddles for the horses of 
army officers, “Sam Brown” belts, high boots, were 

rt of the production of these expert workmen. In the 
Northwest Mohammedan, Buddhist, Taoist and Christians 
are working in these shops in close cooperative fellowship. 


Much more could be written of blacksmith shops, pen- 
making factories, umbrella manufactories, native drug 
stores, bone button and chop making, centers of iron and 
gold mining, marketing and consumers’ stores—all run 
cooperatively and part of this widespread Northwest move- 
ment. The above sentences are culled from 150 pages of 
personal notes and over 500 typewritten pages of reports 
from different centers and institutions. 


Cooperative Federations 


In the larger centers and areas the cooperatives have 
come together into federations. Three most significant 
projects have come out of this united effort: 

a. Medical and Clinical Aid: In three large centers, 
Paochi, Lanchow and Shwangshihpu, there are clinics with 
highly trained Chinese physicians in charge. Each has a 
staff of nurses and dispensary workers. In these localities 
hundreds of cooperators have been examined and given 
medical aid and advice by these doctors. All cooperative 
members are treated free of charge, the financing coming 
from the social welfare funds of the joint Federation. In 
the month of September, 1942, they had 92 member pa- 
tients. 

In Paochi the cooperatives have put up the first coopera- 
tive hospital in the Northwest. In fact it is the only unit 
serving 70,000 inhabitants of the town and it has only 20 
beds. It is built at the base of a beautiful terraced moun- 
tain slope and before it runs a sparkling clear mountain 
stream. Being out of the city it is very safe from air raids 
(many cooperators have been killed or wounded in Paochi 
by raids) and is in a most beautiful spot. The hospital 
has a doctor, four nurses, a pharmacist and other necessary 
workers there. The staff surgeon is the doctor in charge 
of all cooperative medical programs in the area. 

This medical service is supplemented by continued sani- 
tary inspection of all cooperative buildings in a most 
unique and effective way. It is being spread to outlying 
villages and other centers as fast as money is available. 
All large cooperatives and centers have emergency equip- 
ment and medicines. We saw one medical center in a 
cave, another in a temple and others in corners of the 
chairman’s office. This whole development is one of the 
most valuable results of federation and the joint coopera- 
tive effort in the Northwest. 

b. Cooperative Treasuries or Banks: In the larger 
cities, “cooperative treasuries,” as they are called, have 
been established in spacious buildings. Here the total 
capital of all the cooperatives is pooled to form a joint 
fund for marketing and supply business and for exchange 
between the various co-op centers. Thus they can buy 
wool one week and cotton yarn the next. Each local 
cooperative gets the advantage of group buying and selling. 
The central treasury finances the retail consumer stores as 
well as wholesale selling and buying. These central treas- 
uries do a complete banking business. 
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c. Elementary Education: Under the Cooperative Fed- 
erations, of the Northwest there has heen undertaken by 
the Women’s branch a program of primary education. 
These schools are located in Lanchow, Shwangshihpu and 
in five centers in and around Paochi. Here children are 
being taught the regular primary studies by competent 
teachers paid by the Federation. They are also being well 
versed in the “Three Principles of Sun Yat-Sen” and sing 
lustily the party and national songs. They are also being 
taught the elementary cooperative principles. Each school 
has its own small cooperative organization, which buys and 
sells all school supplies, cakes and sweets and other inci- 
dentals. The children are all members and elect their own 
officers. The older children do part time apprentice work 
in nearby cooperatives. Playgrounds are a part of school 
equipment and games and plays are conducted at intervals 
by the children themselves. A number of these plays in 
Shwangshihpu were witnessed. They were largely cen- 
tered on the war and anti-Japanese feeling, but ended in a 
note of triumph and brotherhood. Some are purely coop- 
erative plays. They were all very well done. Thus the 
cooperators’ children are being given primary education 
and being taught useful skills at no expense to the state, 
but at the same time state educational standards are being 
observed. 

The Bailie Schools 


An important part of the educational program of the 
Industrial Cooperative Movement has been the organiza- 
tion of special training schools for boys between the ages 
of 12 and 18. These have been named, interestingly 
enough, after Joseph Bailie, a missionary. He had a vision 
of training many of China’s most promising young men 
for industrial leadership. He hoped that the industrializa- 
tion of China might be accomplished without repeating the 
mistakes and the social cost of the industrialization of the 
West. Joseph Bailie died before his plans were completed. 
However, he planted a seed that bore fruit. Rewi Alley 
had known Bailie and has endeavored to translate Bailie’s 
dreams into programs of activity through schools named 
after him. The boys selected to study in the Bailie schools 
might be called spiritual athletes. They are selected for 
their ability to endure hardship. They are boys who have 
proven their willingness to serve their country under 
adverse circumstances. The courses of study vary from 
two to four years in length and include automobile mechan- 
ics, mining, the manufacture of tools, weaving, well dig- 
ging, current events, arithmetic, geography, singing and 
sports. When they are graduated the young men are 
given positions in the cooperatives where they may use 
their special skills. There are now nine Bailie schools 
under the sponsorship of C.I.C. Seven schools have 40 
students, one has 80. 


A Voluntary People’s Movement 


_It was not unexpected that a big issue to arise in con- 
nection with this movement would be that of the relative 
responsibility of government and voluntary organization. 
As before noted, the Minister of Finance supplied the 
initial capital in the form of a loan. How much control 
should the government exercise? This is not an issue con- 
fined to China. In the United States there is a public 
credit system for agriculture. When an agency of the 
Farm Credit Administration makes a loan to a cooperative, 
does that mean the cooperative is giving up its indepen- 
dence? Some observers have contended that there has been 
too much governmental interference with China’s industrial 
cooperatives. 

After the role of the government had caused consider- 
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able controversy throughout the brief history of the Chinese 
Cooperatives, it may now be recorded that decisions made 
in June, 1943, indicate that a satisfactory policy of decen- 
tralization of the activities of the cooperatives has been 
agreed upon and is firmly established. The details are 
given in /ndusco Bulletin, New York, for June, 1943, 
Volume 3, No. 6. The central C.I.C. headquarters has 
been reorganized and it, with the seven regional head- 
quarters, has functions that are purely promotional. The 
name of the new organization is The Association for the 
Advancement of Chinese Industrial Cooperatives. Under 
the new set-up the cooperatives will administer all their 
own economic activities. The regional federations formed 
by the cooperatives themselves will handle all purchases 
and sales, new projects, banks, clinics, educational and 
cultural centers. Local control is reported to be the key 
note of the new organization and cooperative leaders in 
the United States hail this as a great gain for voluntary 
enterprise and also as evidence of the wisdom of the 
leaders of China’s government. 


Some National Results 


Dr. Carpenter makes the following additional generali- 
zations with respect to the entire movement: 

It is a fact that the people are being rehabilitated. Refu- 
gees are securing employment, goods and food through 
their own efforts. New life is coming to China through 
the movement. 

To a surprising degree the refugees, through the co- 
operative activities which have emphasized self-help, have 
become integrated with the communities in which they 
now live. Many are there to stay. In spite of the poverty 
of the permanent residents, “cooperative feeling” has been 
created between the community and the newcomers. 

The Industrial Cooperatives are contributing toward the 
eventual industrialization of China. They have become a 
factor to be reckoned with in the postwar period. This 
great new development has demonstrated to China one 
way of utilizing her enormous resources and man power. 
There are many who believe that industrial production 
can be speeded up through the use of the technique of the 
cooperative workshops. 

The results of the program were especially apparent 
among the women, most of whom work in their homes 
rather than in the factories. They have been taught sanita- 
tion and better ways of homemaking in addition to the 
cooperative principles. They have shown a special interest 
in the clinics, hospitals and kindergartens. 

The Chinese Industrial Cooperatives have encouraged 
the establishment of consumer cooperatives. As in the 
United States, the role of the consumer in China has 
become difficult during wartime. In China the inflation of 
the currency has considerably increased the hardship of 
many consumers. Prices of certain items in Chungking 
have risen to 60 times their prewar level. It has not been 
unusual for prices to increase ten per cent a month. The 
Chinese Industrial Cooperatives have striven nobly to be 
of use in the battle against inflation. For one thing, they 
have fought inflation by producing goods at fair prices. 
They have also encouraged the promotion of a number of 
consumer stores. In these stores cotton, cloth, sweaters, 
shoes, towels, soap, etc., all made by the Industrial Co- 
operatives, are being sold. In many communities the only 
quantities of these articles available to the consumer are 
those found in the cooperative stores. It is now official 
government policy in China to encourage a consumers’ 
cooperative in every pao (a unit of 100 families). In 
Chungking, for example, the Department of Social Wel- 
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fare of the national government has succeeded in setting 
up consumers’ stores with 3,000 members. Such centers 
are also seen elsewhere throughout China. 


The Needs of the Cooperatives 


The cooperative workshops have demonstrated 
practical technique. However, they have only made a 
beginning in meeting the actual need. It is estimated that 
about 50,000,000 refugees left the occupied areas to go 
into Free China. Many wounded soldiers are returning 
to their home communities and many millions of young 
children who are war orphans are growing up in need of 
training. It is reasonable to estimate that instead of 2,00 
producing groups there is need for 30,000 local coopera. 
tives. 

Everywhere there was expressed the need for addi- 
tional capital for the enterprise. The visitors were always 
asked what they could do to secure more funds for the 
co-ops. It is surprising what they have been able to do by 
way of savings and building up reserves. But the con- 
tinued rise in prices has led to serious consequences in 
many local centers. For example, in one place there were 
22 looms with only 8 workers. In another there were 18 
looms with ten workers. The machines and people were 
idle because there was no capital with which to secure 
supplies. In many small groups the people have had to 
weave cloth and wait until they could sell it before they 
could secure enough cash to buy materials and start the 
machines going again. The same problem has hampered 
production in the machine shops. There is thus great need 
for additional capital loans from the government of China 
and from philanthropic agencies in England and _ the 
United States. 

Also, funds have never been adequate for a sound 
training program or for the organization of new coopera- 
tives in the “dangerous areas,” those close to the fighting. 
Remarkable results have been achieved by way of training 
through the simple process of learning by doing. Every 
job has offered opportunities for training. Thus leaders 
have been developed in the processes of the movement day 
by day. But there is need for technical and administrative 
leaders. There is also need for the employment of persons 
trained in adult education. Many of the cooperatives have 
been organized quickly among people who knew very little 
about the cooperative principles. In many cases the move- 
ment sttcceeded only because the people seemed to be 
“born cooperators.” But many must be educated to become 
cooperators. This is not merely a matter of imparting 
technical skill. It is also one of inculcating the cooperative 
spirit and outlook. 


American Co-ops Go Into Production 


Cooperatives in the United States now own 81 mills, 
factories, refineries, etc.; also 25 oil wells and 329 miles 
of pipe lines, according to a recent announcement by the 
Cooperative League of the U. S. A., 167 West 12th Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. 

The drive into production has recently been very rapid. 
As cooperatives have developed there has been a demand 
from members that supplies be cooperatively produced. 
Cooperative leaders claim that the ownership of their 
own factories and other production units results in ad- 
ditional savings for consumers and also enables them to 
protect and control the quality of goods. 

Among the production units cooperatively owned and 
operated are farm machinery plants, fertilizer factories, 
egg hatcheries, flour mills, canneries, bakeries and a 
cosmetics laboratory and factory. 
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